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GLEANINGS 


INADEQUATE THINKING RUINS 
PROGRESS 
Arthur E. Morgan 


The primary purpose of higher educa- 
tion should be to give the student a philos- 
ophy of life. No other change in American 
education would be so revolutionary. 

Like all fundamental revolutions, it will 
of necessity come slowly, because higher 
education has not produced a supply of 
men and women who in their own lives 
have made this synthesis, and who are 
available as teachers. But, until the de- 
velopment of effective personal philoso- 
phies and patterns for living is more ad- 
vanced, the synthesis of a finer economic 
and social order must stumble and limp. 
Whichever way we turn for a refinement 
of the social order, we find the social or 
economic pattern spoiled by the inade- 
quacies of personal philosophies, character, 
and discipline. 

Because of premature specialization, the 
general cultural level in America, even 
among the educated classes, is very low. 
To a very large degree, the greatest com- 
mon denominator of education of even 
educated groups in America is not above the 
high school level. We have many special- 
ists highly educated in their own fields, 
but as to general culture there is no large 
adult-minded class in America. With some 
millions of college graduates, our so-called 
quality magazines, which rarely can boast 
of 200,000 circulation, must yet limit the 
educationai level of their articles to that of 
an intelligent high school student. There 
are many public issues which cannot be 
adequately presented to or even considered 
by a college-bred public because it is not 
adequately equipped with the necessary 
tools and data for thinking. 

* * 


NEW FRIENDS AFTER FORTY 
from The Christian Community 


The distinguishing mark of mature 
friendships is the slowness with which 
they develop. Young people who regard 
each year as an epoch in their lives find 
this intolerable, and yet it has many ad- 
vantages. Friendship is at bottom a proc- 
ess of sharing one’s life. The more one 
has lived the more he has to give, and the 
longer it takes to give it. Young girls can 
tell all of their heart secrets to each other 
in the course of a single afternoon—but 
what have they really shared? Merely 
faint intimations of the experiences which 
they hope some day to have. But as a 
friendship develops between mature people 
the commerce is of a more substantial na- 
ture. When two men in the forties who 
really trust each other talk in confidence, 
they are likely to discuss the progress of 
their children or possibly some of their 
deeper personal ambitions. There is no 


haste about their self-disclosure; what is 
omitted this time may be told when they 
meet again a few months later. There 
may not be as much “tingle” in the psy- 
chological atmosphere as when two young 
people do a little day-dreaming together, 
but each life is definitely enriched by its 
contact with the other. The leisurely pact 
of mature friendships carries with it a cer- 
tain reassurance. We know that they are 
with us, not just today, but through a long 
procession of tomorrows. They say little, 
but they infer much—and we know that 
we can depend upon them. As the oak 
grows slowly but stays put, so do the 
friendships of the later years develop into 
something which is permanent and abiding. 


x os 


SELF APPRAISAL 


from The Presbyterian 

The General Assembly approved with 
some gusto the Genera] Council’s plan for 
a Year of Appraisal. Reports from some 
quarters appear to be quite enthusiastic; 
but from other directions come returns of a 
different color. The pastor of one church, 
of medium size, brought before his session 
the outline for the congregation’s appraisal 
of its own organization and activities. It 
was carefully studied, and was unani- 
mously laid on the table. The reason was 
given by one of the elders, who bluntly 
asked, ‘“Why should we spend months, or 
even weeks, in checking up on ourselves, 
when we know our weaknesses only too 
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well?” In the discussion that followed, 
those weaknesses were summed up in one 
word—worldliness. The elders said that 
the homes and lives of the members of the 
church—even of some of the elders them- 
sel ves—were lacking in genuine spirituality, 
genuine Christian character. One elder 
said: ‘“‘What we need is not appraisal. It 
is revival.” And it was agreed that this 
autumn and winter should be spent in 
prayer, in efforts to draw back the in- 
different, in undertaking’ in every way to 
make it possible for the Holy Spirit to have 
his way in the church. This, we believe, 
goes to the root of the matter. We doubt 
whether any congregation in the Church 
greatly needs a period of appraisal, as far 
as the Church as a whole is concerned. 
On the other hand, the coordinate plan for 
personal appraisal on the part of ministers, 
elders, deacons, teachers, and other leaders, 
may be very serviceable indeed in making 
the individual see and admit his short- 
comings. Moody’s little son, Will, would 
not admit that his face was dirty until his 
father made him bring the looking-glass 


and look in it. 
* * 


NEVER HAD A REVOLUTION 
John H. Wilson 


More than a hundred years ago a Euro- 
pean made the prophecy that within the 
next generation the United States would 
destroy itself by internal combustion, 
blow up, as it were, by means of the violent 
political animosities which prevailed on 
every side. The United States is still 
here, stronger than ever. We still have our 
violent political animosities, and probably 
always will. We have our political parties, 
working against each other. Each keeps a 
healthy check upon the other. We should 
be very cautious, however, lest we be 
carried away, Republican, Democratic, 
Socialist, or what not, by the mass of our 
party, into injustice, intolerance or bigotry. 
Persona! convictions! Wemustneverforget, 
as long as we live, that such elements lead 
to bloody revolution, and that social or na- 
tional revolution almost always give place 
to autocracy. Religious revolution placed 
the Emperor Constantine in the seat of 
power in Rome. The English Revolution 
first made Cromwell dictator and then re- 
stored Charles II to absolute power. The 
French Revolution established Napoleon 
in France, and the Russian Revolution put 
Lenin and the Bolsheviks into autocratic 
power, the German Revolution made Hitler 
what he is, gave him his opportunity, and a 
Communist Revolution, nipped in the bud 
by Mussolini, gave him his chance to seize 
the authority in Italy, while in Turkey, 
the Young Turk Revolution led but to 
the Dictator Ataturk. We never had a 
revolution. What we called a revolution 
was only a war of separation. We re- 
mained as we had been, but even so, Wash- 
ington, had he so desired, could have risen 
upon the arms of that war to the place of a 
dictator here. 2 
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America Faces Social Security 
Abraham Epstein 


SIOCIAL security has at last attained the im- 
4} portant place in American political, economic 
and social life which it has long merited. The 


operation abroad for more than fifty years, and almost 
entirely ignored in the United States up to now, have 
at last been given the decisive public recognition they 
deserve. The passage of the Federal Social Security 
Act: by such an overwhelming majority in Congress, 
and the anxiety now displayed by the states to conform 
to it, marks a genuine forward step in the direction of 
a more humane social order. America has definitely 
committed itself to the constructive alleviation of the 
ills of our modern industrial system through social in- 
surance. The ideals and hopes of a better social order 
have been indelibly written into American life. Con- 
stantly increasing numbers of our population are ac- 
cepting these aspirations, and this is of immense social 
significance. 

Without minimizing the import of this develop- 
ment for the future, the present program for social 
security in the United States is, however, a far cry from 
a socially constructive and administratively workable 
plan of social insurance. Real achievement in social 
security lies in the future. A critical analysis of the 
Federal Social Security Act reveals the inadequacies 
and iniquities of the present program. 

For the purposes of our discussion the ten subjects 
covered by the Social Security Act may be divided into 
the following three categories: (1) The act establishes a 
system of Federal grants-in-aid to states which enact 
suitable laws for the payment of pensions to the destitute 
aged, the blind, dependent mothers, and maternal and 
infant care. The Act also grants subsidies for voca- 
tional rehabilitation, the care of crippled children and 
health services. (2) The law sets up a federal-state 
tax-offset scheme to hasten the adoption of unem- 
ployment insurance by the individual states. (8) 
The Act establishes a national system of compulsory 
contributory old-age insurance. The latter plan is the 
only national system in the Act; all the other provisions 
require state action to make them effective. 


The Subsidy Plans 


Under the old-age subsidy provisions the Federal 


Government will pay to the states one-half of their 
grants to the aged up to $15 per month per person. 
In order to receive these funds, the states must pay 
pensions to citizens at the age of sixty-five (age seventy 
may be kept until 1940) who have resided in the state 
five years out of the previous nine years. The state 
systems must be state-wide and mandatory, and their 
administration must be either by a single state agency 
Financial participation in 


principles of social insurance, in practical 


the plans by the states is required, except in the case of 
those commonwealths barred by their constitutions 
from such action, which have until July 1, 19387, to 
fulfill this requirement. 

Practically the same plan has been set up for as- 
sistance to the blind, while the mothers’ pension sub- 
sidy by the Federal Government will be one-third of 
the state expenditures. More or less equal matching of 
state and federal funds is required for maternal and in- 
fant care and for treatment and corrective services to 
crippled children. Outright federal grants are made 
for the child welfare and public health work of the 
states. 

The above subsidy systems definitely establish a 
proper method for inducing states to legislate in behalf 
of the destitute classes enumerated. The subsidy plan 
is not only constitutional, but is rooted in American 
traditions. It has been commonly in practice from the 
first days of the Republic. This part of the bill con- 
stitutes a most important and socially desirable step 
in the right direction. Federal grants-in-aid are 
definitely encouraging and stimulating states to lib- 
eralize existing statutes and to enact new laws for old- 
age pensions. Four southern states have enacted such 
laws in the past few months. They will do the same for 
the dependent mothers and the blind. The subsidy 
provisions mark a genuine beginning. Since they aim 
to provide the destitute with purchasing power from 
general taxation, they also represent definite steps 
toward recovery. 


The Unemployment Insurance Scheme 

An entirely different and new principle underlies 
the unemployment insurance system set up in the 
Social Security Act. It is known as the tax-offset 
system. The Federal Government does not in this Act 
establish any plan of unemployment insurance. It 
merely sets up an excise tax of one percent for 1936, two 
percent for 1937 and three percent thereafter upon the 
total payroll of all employers of eight or more workers. 
Employers who contribute to an approved state system 
receive a refund up to ninety percent of this tax. In 
order to make their employers eligible for refunds, the 
states have but a few standards to comply with. The 
most important of these is the requirement that all 
moneys collected by the state through the employers’ 
payroll taxes must be turned over to the Federal 
Government to be held as a trust fund. The state laws 
must also provide that no compensation may be with- 
held if an otherwise eligible worker refuses to accept a 
position vacant due directly to a strike, lockout or 
other labor dispute, if the hours, wages and other con- 
ditions are less favorable than those prevailing in the 
locality, or if there is any coercion to join a company 
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union or to refrain from joining a bona-fide union. 

The states are at liberty to establish a variety of 
methods in providing insurance against unemployment. 
They may use the state-wide pooled system where all 
the funds are mingled and undivided; the company or 
industry reserve system, the employment guarantee 
plan, or any combination of the first three. The Fed- 
eral Government will pay the administrative costs of 
the state plans, for which $4,000,000 is authorized for 
the fiscal year 1936 and $49,000,000 for each successive 
year. The money for this purpose is to come presum- 
ably from the ten percent of the payroll tax which the 
government collects directly. 

There are numerous reasons why this scheme is 
cumbersome and unwise: 

(1) The Act provides for two duplicating systems 
of taxation, i. e., the federal tax and the state tax for 
which credit is to be given. This method is not only in- 
adequate and unprecedented, but goes contrary to the 
advice of most of the qualified students of the problem 
and the majority of the Advisory Council of the Com- 
mittee on Fconomic Security, composed of responsible 
representatives of employers, labor and the public. 
Instead of this duplicating system of taxation with its 
attendant annoyance and extra expense, a much 
simpler and more adequate method of attaining the 
same results was recommended. It was suggested 
that the federal subsidy system be followed by retain- 
ing the federal excise tax of three percent as under this 
Act. The full money thus obtained in each state could 
then be used by the government as a subsidy in block 
to any state which adopts an unemployment insurance 
law conforming to minimum standards. Such a plan 
would not only have followed traditional lines and 
made the bill safely constitutional, but would have 
served as an effective instrument in securing adequate 
and more or less uniform unemployment insurance 
plans throughout the forty-eight states while leaving to 
each state the determination of its own plan. 

(2) Since the bill sets up no definite standards for 
the state systems, there will result a miscellany of 
forty-eight divergent plans which will create endless 
confusion, bad feeling on the part of the unemployed, 
and disparity among the states. Already there are 
fundamental differences in the ten unemployment in- 
surance schemes adopted. Some even defy analysis. 

(8) Although the chief aim of this scheme is to 
encourage employers to seek state unemployment in- 
surance laws, they are paradoxically penalized at least 
three-tenths of one percent of their taxes whenever a 
state enacts a law requiring an employer’s contribution 
similar to the maximum set up by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

(4) Every aim sought through federal action in 
unemployment insurance is ignored in the present tax- 
offset scheme. ‘The problem of interstate competition 
is not overcome under this Act unless every state 
levies a tax similar to that provided by the Federal 
Government, and some of the existing ten acts already 
provide for higher rates. The capacity of the Federal 
Government in equalizing the burden between states 
and in raising adequate revenue through its income 
taxes is completely denied, since all the Federal Govern- 
ment does is to add another indirect tax to the numer- 
ous sales taxes now being levied by states and munici- 
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palities. For a tax on payrolls is essentially nothing 
but a sales tax. The necessity for federal legislation 
to assure uniformity and adequacy of standards 
throughout the nation is repudiated, since states are 
left entirely free to provide whatever benefits they 
desire and to cover whatever groups they wish. No 
provision of any kind is made for interstate or federal 
regulations. 


The Contributory Old-Age Insurance Plan 
In contrast with the above plans, which require 
state legislation for their operation, the Social Security 
Act sets up a national plan for old-age insurance. This. 


_ applies to every worker in the country, with the excep- 


tion of agricultural workers, domestics in private 
homes, casual workers, ship crews, government em- 
ployees, and employees in non-profit-making institu- 
tions. Fqual contributions from the workers and 
their employers will be made, beginning with one per- 
cent of wages in 1937. These will increase by one- 
half of one percent every three years, until they amount 
to three percent for workers and three percent for ~ 
employers in 1949. Although all employees, regard- 
less of their earnings, are included in the plan, no more 
than $3,000 a year in wages or salaries is taken as the 
basis for contributions. Unlike Furopean plans for 
old-age insurance, no contribution whatever is made 
by the Federal Government to this system. 

From 1942 on, pensions will be paid at age sixty- 
five to all persons who have received not less than 
$2,000 in wages between 1937 and 1942. The benefits. 
will vary in accordance with the wages received and 
contributions paid. They will range from a minimum 
of $10 a month to a maximum ultimately of $85 a 
month. Persons receiving these benefits may not be 
regularly employed. Special provision is made for the 
return of funds contributed by those who did not re- 
ceive $2,000 in wages since the end of 1936, for the ad- 
justment of overpayment and underpayment of 
benefits, and for payments in case of death occurring 
before the age of sixty-five is attained. 

The contributory old-age insurance scheme also 
is not only economically unsound but socially unjust. 
as well. The plan is fraught with grave economic and 
social dangers. The entire cost of this plan is placed 
upon the workers and their employers. In setting up 
the high contribution rates for the purpose of escaping 
any governmental contributions, even in the future, 
the bill places a back-breaking burden upon the 
younger generation of workers. The younger workers, 
as taxpayers, will not only have to bear the cost of the 
non-contributory pension system, but also the largest — 
part of the benefits under the contributory system for 
those now old and in middle.age. Beginning five years 
after contributions start, the burden of old-age support 
will be increasingly shifted upon that part of the 
population least able to bear it. The wealthier groups 
in the community will be gradually relieved of their 
share towards workers’ old-age support which they 
have carried, through general taxation, since the es- 
tablishment of the Elizabethan Poor Law system more 
than three hundred years ago. The contributions from 
the employers and employees will more and more as- 
sume the responsibility for the support of all the pre- — 
viously employed aged who have contributed for only 
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short periods. Since industry will make every effort to 
pass on its levy to the consumers or to save it in re- 
duced wages, it means that the employees——in their 
dual role of workers and consumers—are made to bear 
the major cost of supporting the aged and middle-aged 
wage and salaried workers. No other nation has ever 
put into operation an old-age insurance plan without 
placing at least some of the burden on the government, 
in order to make the higher income groups bear their 
accustomed share. Even fifty years ago the German 
Government assumed a definite share towards its old- 
age insurance benefits, while from the start Great 
Britain appropriated approximately $20,000,000 an- 
nually towards this fund. Governmental contribu- 
tions towards old-age insurance have been accepted 
by all other industrial countries. 

The contributory insurance plan also contem- 
plates the building up of enormous reserves to be 
frozen for many years. The Committee estimates 


ae ae ti 


that under this plan there will be a reserve fund of | 


over $10,000,000,000 by 1948, which will rise to about 

$50,000,000,000 by 1980. Such figures are not only 
- impossible to conceive but are bound to create an 
impossible problem of investment. Since the moneys 
can be invested only in governmental securities, a 
premium will be placed on increasing the national 
debt. Such huge reserves may become a tempting 
political football. Should even partial inflation come, 
they will constitute a social menace. Moreover, the 
removal of so much essential purchasing power in the 
next few years may hamper recovery and cause great 
social harm. It is extremely questionable whether 
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our economic system. will be able to stand the with- 
drawal of this sorely needed purchasing power. 


Problems Still Ahead 


A most serious indictment of the entire Act is 
its deliberate failure to provide any federal contribu- 
tions except for non-contributory old-age pensions, 
mothers’ aid, the blind, etc., to which the social- 
insurance principle does not apply, strictly speaking. 
All sound social-insurance plans—such as the British 
system adopted nearly a generation ago, which has 
done so much to alleviate the rigors of the prolonged 
depression in that country—are based upon a structure 
which uses the resources available to the nation as 
a whole. The English scheme not only provides for 
contributions from employers and employees, but also 
for full government participation in order to tap the 
wealth in the high as well as in the moderate brackets. 

Not only is the Social Security Act deficient and 
complex in the subjects it covers, but it is far from 
complete. The present Act fails completely to meet 
one of the most important hazards of modern life. 
Although in normal times sickness constitutes the 
greatest social hazard confronting wage-earners, be- 
ing normally the chief cause of dependency of more 
than fifty percent of charity cases, and although this 
problem has been one of the first to be met through 
social insurance by European countries, the entire 
issue has been ignored in the Federal program. There 
is thus much to be done before America evolves a 
socially constructive and complete system of social 
security. 


The Commission of Appraisal 


Sources of Material 


~|5; it approaches the end of its work, the Com- 

@| mission of Appraisal is aware of a strong 
y | feeling of gratitude to the large number of 
3} Unitarians in many parts of the country 
who have contributed information and opinions on the 
various aspects of our denominational life. It would be 
quite impossible to make adequate acknowledgment 
for all this help; but the Commission hopes that every 


individual who, either by letter or by word of mouth, 


offered assistance in the process of self-appraisal 

through which we have been passing will realize that 

his or her contribution has had a real part in the 

final result. Even those whose ideas were not ac- 

cepted by the Commission have, in many instances, 

helped to modify or correct ideas which will have a 
_ place in the final report. 


From the outset, the Commission definitely re-- 


jected the notion that any eight individuals could for- 
~ mulate out of their own minds a satisfactory answer to 


the problem with which the Unitarian denomination — 


found itself confronted. What we did believe we 
might do was to stimulate a widespread process of 
_ self-examination, as the result of which certain ideas 
and convictions would emerge in a form which the 
Commission could organize into a program for the 
fellowship. This, in a considerable measure, we think 
has actually happened; and our report will be largely 


. thus revealed. 


our effort to interpret the mind of the denomination — 


The response which the denomination made to 
our many and various suggestions for discussion and 
debate has been deeply gratifying and reassuring. 
Of course, the response was not universal; and there 
are doubtless many individual Unitarians and a few 
Unitarian churches which are still outside the area 
of self-appraisal. But the response has been wide- 
spread, and it has had qualities of vigor and of candor 
that have made it vital. One of the satisfactory as- 
pects of such an enterprise is that even those whose 
response has been most sharply negative have there- 
by thrown light upon all sorts of important matters. 
For example, the indignant person who wrote “This 
is a ridiculous question’”’ on the first questionnaire, 
opposite a question that seemed to imply doubt as to 
the future usefulness of Unitarian *churches, told us 
thereby just what we wanted to know! 

One of the most effective methods by which dis- 
cussion has been stimulated has been the presentation 
of two preliminary reports. Some of our friendly 
critics have felt that it was a mistake to make these 
reports, because they were obviously partial and tenta- 
tive; but the Commission is convinced that the results 
have fully justified the experiment. On a great many 
points, the statements and recommendations in the 
earlier reports have been modified as discussion re- 
vealed their inaccuracy or their lack of wisdom, and 
these corrections will make the final report much more 
valuable. Furthermore, by saying certain things 
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very bluntly these preliminary reports provoked self- 
scrutiny in certain quarters, with useful results. 
There was certainly no deliberate exaggeration or dis- 
tortion, but the fact that some people considered them 
both exaggerated and distorted led to renewed study 
of many important matters. The “‘come-back’”’ from 
these earlier documents was of immense help to the 
Commission. 

The Commission is deeply grateful to the minis- 
ters who, in many instances, went to a great deal of 
trouble to organize groups to take up the questions 
propounded by the Commission. ‘The records of 
those discussion groups have constituted a most im- 
portant body of material from which to draw infer- 
ences as to the real mind of our fellowship. Likewise, 
the Commission feels under great obligation to the 
committees of recent graduates of our theological 
schools, who carried out most carefully a survey of 
opinion as to the value of the present courses and 
methods of study in these schools from the point of 
view of men in the active ministry. 

Another source of valuable material has been 
The News-Letter of the Ministerial Union, though this 
material has been directly available to only two mem- 
bers of the Commission because of its confidential 
nature. Nevertheless, the ministers on the Commis- 
sion have been able to relay to the Commission as a 
whole many points which might not have been ex- 
pressed through any other medium. There has been 
frank, and at times drastic, criticism of the Com- 
mission in the pages of The News-Letter. 

Farly in its work, the Commission solicited ee 
ten memoranda from the heads of seventeen Unitarian 
societies, and also from nine officials of the American 
Unitarian Association. So far as the Association was 
concerned, the list of officials was prepared after 
consultation and correspondence with the president. 
Indeed, it was Dr. Cornish’s suggestion that these 
memoranda should be requested. The letters to the 
various heads of societies and to the officials of the 
Association were mailed on or before January 20,1935, 
and the date suggested for the receipt of the memo- 
randa was March 1. The response to these letters 
was prompt, and the body of carefully drafted material 
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thus secured was large and in many cases exhaustive. 
Its value could scarcely be exaggerated. 

The list of officials of the Association who were 
asked to prepare memoranda, and the specific subjects. 
suggested, were as follows: 

Louis Cornish: (a) The Foreign Work of the As- 
sociation. (b) Relations with other denominations.. 

Walter R. Hunt: The Work of the Association as. 
a Whole. 

Parker Marean: Finances. 

Percy W. Gardner: (a) Finances. 
Organization. 

Charles R. Joy: Chureh Extension and Main- 
tenance. 

George F. Paterson Development and Practice: 
of the Fellowship Committee. 

Forbes Robertson: Publications. 

Gertrude Taft: Religious Education. 

Robert C. Dexter: Department of Social Rela- 
tions. 

The written memoranda were supplemented by 
a series of personal conferences, sometimes by the 
Commission, sometimes by sub-committees or in- 
dividual members of the Commission, and sometimes 
by the professional staff. 

This does not by any means exhaust the sources. 
from which the Commission has obtained its material, 
but it does at least indicate something of the range of 
our inquiries. One further example of cordial and 
useful cooperation may, in conclusion, be cited. In 
June, 1935, we received from Dr. Samuel A. Eliot. 
three letters, comprising twenty-five typewritten 
pages, in which he set forth his reactions to the first 
preliminary report by the Commission, and also, at. 
the suggestion of the Commission, an outline of a 
““Master Plan’ for the advacement of the cause of 
Liberal Christianity. Dr. Eliot’s long experience as. 
an officer of the Association gave him unique qualifica-. 
tions to act as a severe critic of the Commission’s pro-. 
posals, and also as a constructive guide at many points; 
and the generosity with which he placed his wisdom at. 
the service of the Commission, at a most important. 
point in our deliberations, was deeply appreciated. 

Frederick M. Eliot. 


(b) Scheme of 


The Court and the People’s Will 


Larry S. Davidow 


M\I'TH the deluge of decisions by the Supreme 
4 Court of the United States, invalidating 
~ ‘SX 5 laws passed by the Congress of the United 

mOnrGS} States and approved by the President, 
the average citizen is being obliged to take a new in- 
terest in that august tribunal of nine men that now 
exercises a power never equaled by any court in any 
land. While it can be properly argued that the Con- 
stitution, which the Supreme Court is supposed to 
guard, nowhere sets forth any power to exercise a 
judicial veto upon the acts of Congress, the fact re- 
mains that the Supreme Court has been passing upon 
the alleged constitutionality of laws passed by Con- 
gress, over a long period of time and with increasing 
frequency and boldness. It may be also properly 
contended that under the guise of preserving the 


Constitution, the Supreme Court is violating the Con- 
stitution by carrying on in a manner that was never 
authorized by that historic document. However, the 


‘purpose of this discussion is not to debate the legality 


of the Supreme Court’s practice, but to suggest a. 
short, practical, legal and constitutional way of put- — 
ting a definite stop to this conduct, and without the 
need of going through a long, laborious, and nese 
way of amending the Constitution. 

At the outset, it should be suggested that a cone 
deal of talk has been indulged in on the question of 
the Supreme Court and its habit of declaring illegal’ 
acts of Congress, without much attention being paid 
to the document in controversy, the Constitution it- 
self. In order to avoid this omission it would be well — 
to remember that the power of the Federal Govern— 
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ment is divided by the Constitution into three parts, 
the executive, the legislative, and the judicial. 

Article I, Section 1, vests all legislative power in 
the Congress of the United States, and also sets forth 
that laws passed by Congress may be vetoed by the 
President, but that such veto may be overridden by a 
two-thirds majority of both the House and the Senate. 
Article II vests all executive power in the President of 
the United States. Section I of Article III reads as 
follows: 


The judicial power of the United States shall be 
vested in one Supreme Court, and in such inferior courts 
as the Congress may from time to time ordain and es- 
tablish. The judges, both of the supreme and inferior 
courts, shall hold their offices during good behavior, and 
shall, at stated times, receive for their services a com- 
pensation, which shall not be diminished during their 
continuance in office. 


In other words, all of the Federal courts, except the 
Supreme Court, are courts established by the Con- 
gress of the United States, with their jurisdiction de- 
fined by the Congress of the United States. 
Paragraph 2 of Section 2, Article II, contains the 
following language: 
In all cases affecting ambassadors, other public 
ministers and consuls, and those in which a State shall 
be a party, the Supreme Court shall have original juris- 
diction. In all the other cases before mentioned, the 
Supreme Court shall have appellate jurisdiction, both as 
to law and fact, with such exceptions and under such regu- 
lations as the Congress shall make. 


This provision establishes the jurisdiction of the Su- 
preme Court, which includes what is described as 
“original jurisdiction” and “appellate jurisdiction.” 
By “original jurisdiction” is meant the right of the 
Court to undertake at the beginning, by express 
authority, the consideration of litigation limited to the 
classes of cases described; namely, cases affecting am- 
bassadors, other public ministers and consuls, and 
those in which a State shall be a party. The Supreme 
Court of the United States has no right, then, to under- 
take, originally, the consideration of any other cases, 
including those involving the alleged unconstitutional- 
ity of laws passed by Congress. 

The appellate jurisdiction that the Supreme Court 
has is that fixed by the Congress of the United States, 
and covers cases which the lower or inferior courts, 
established by Congress, have originally tried and 
which are appealed to the Supreme Court by either 
or both litigants in the particular cases involved. 

All the cases that have been decided by the Su- 
preme Court involving the alleged invalidity or un- 
constitutionality of the laws passed by Congress have 
come to the Supreme Court by reason of its appellate 
jurisdiction. None of the cases has come or could 


come to the Supreme Court by the exercise of its 


original jurisdiction. 

The problem therefore becomes a simplified one. 
Congress, by exercising the explicit power conferred 
upon it by the Constitution of the United States, can 
definitely fix the jurisdiction of the inferior courts to 
exclude consideration of all cases involving or at- 
tacking the-alleged constitutionality of acts of Con- 
- gress. At the same time Congress can expressly deny 
_to the Supreme Court any appellate jurisdiction by 


= 


os 
that Court to entertain cases involving the alleged con- 
stitutionality of acts of Congress. 

Thus by a simple act of Congress, requiring merely 
a majority in both House and Senate, and the approval 
of the President, there can be legally created the 
definite prohibition against the interference on the 
part of the judiciary with the executive and legislative 
branches of the Federal Government. This eliminates 
any need for amending the Constitution. Those who 
have benefited particularly by the usurpation of au- 
thority by the Supreme Court in declaring acts of 
Congress unconstitutional, becloud the issue by sug- 
gesting that only by Constitutional amendment can 
the power of the Court be curbed. The way, then, is 
clear and simple. Congress and the President, with 
little difficulty, can pass the appropriate legislation 
that will put a permanent stop to the interference on 
the part of the courts with laws passed by the repre- 
sentatives of the people. This done, then will end 
that unthinkable anomaly, a free democratic people 
unable to effect necessary legislation which, in the 
judgment of its elected representatives and President, 
is necessary for their safety and welfare. The sovereign 
will of the people will then be firmly re-established. 


* * * 


“THE OPIATE OF THE PEOPLE”’’ 
George Lawrence Parker 


=rani()\W glib the phrase! It trips off the tongue 

s} like our pet phrase on Christmas Day, when 
someone gives us a horrible necktie or an ill 
fitting pair of slippers, “Just what I wanted!” 

SEG iats of the people,” cry all the phrase-makers; 
‘Sust the definition we wanted.’’ And they bend the 
knee before the gate of the Kremlin in Moscow as if 
at last all the bugaboo of religion was Gatracizes 

But not so fast, Little Man! 

Suppose it is an opiate! Is it really so cael the 
worse for that? Maybe, after all, this frenzied world 
needs a bit of quieting powder! Maybe the wild 
bulls and bears on the stock market since 1929 might 
have been quieted into sanity and honesty by a slight 
dose of a dope called religion. Maybe the poor wild 
brain that last night ended it all with a bullet might 
have restrained his hand if someone had honestly given 
him a quieting dose of confidence in himself and God. 

That religion should be an opiate is not a bad 
thing. If you mean that it dulls the nerves and 
brings insensibility, you are talking not about religion 
at all but about a very different thing. Religion does 
no such trick as that. 

And as for “the people,” what people? There is 
no lump sum of people who are opiated by religion. 
There are no gullible millions eating out of coddling 
spoons in the hands of priests and preachers. ‘The 
facts simply do not point that way. That churches 
and institutions of religion often err in not upholding 
justice, and in false applying of social righteousness, is 
true. But it is no truer than that millions are today 
meeting justice solely because religion insists on justice. 

The opiate theory simply doesn’t hold water! 
Augustine, Luther, Wesley, Martineau, Channing, 
were not dealers in sleeping powders! 

Today needs the sanity of religion, but there is 
no fear that it will turn out mere opium. Guess again! 
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THESE BOTHERING RESOLUTIONS 


HE secretary of the Congregational Commission 
on Social Action, Hubert C. Herring, has come 
forward in a recent number of Advance with a 

drastic suggestion that the next General Council of 
the Congregational Churches do away entirely with 
the time-honored resolutions. The reasons for the 
suggestion are perfectly plain. In the first place, a 
resolution placed before a body with a congregational 
policy only represents the action of those who voted, 
and has no binding significance on the body as a 
whole. In the second place, resolutions are often ad- 
vanced by small pressure groups within the body, and 
are either passed or rejected without sufficient knowl- 
edge on the part of the great majority of those voting. 
In the third place, and perhaps most important of all, 
resolutions, he claims, rarely if ever accomplish any- 
thing, as they are not carried into action either, by 
the central body or the churches. In fact, it might be 
said that they act as an inhibition to action, as many 
people feel that when they have passed a resolution 
they have performed their duty, and do nothing further. 

It is significant that the tentative report of our 
own Appraisal Commission at Cincinnati madea some- 
what similar suggestion based on essentially the same 
reasoning. 

Whether or not the Congregationalists or our- 
selves will follow these suggestions remains to be seen. 
In both cases it would mean a severe wrench with the 
past. Both groups have made it rather a practice to 


express themselves on important issues, particularly _ 


those having religious, ethical or social implications, 
at their annual meetings for scores of years. There 
are some who object violently against the shutting off 
of resolutions on the ground that they would stifle 
the freedom of expression. 

If there was no alternative suggestion there is 
much to be said in favor of the resolution system, but 
Mr. Herring suggests that, in place of the resolution, 
the annual meeting set up various groups to consider 
the questions that ordinarily receive attention in 
resolutions, and that these groups prepare and pre- 
sent to the churches carefully outlined questions deal- 
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ing with the problems, and that it be the function of 
the Social Action Council to see that these questions 
are transmitted to the various churches in the fellow- 
ship and that study courses are conducted in the 
churches. When this is done, it is further suggested 
that votes be taken in the churches themselyes along 
the lines of the recent Congregational Peace Plebiscite, 
and that the result will give a more adequate picture 
of the attitude of the churches than the resolution 
method. 

If such a procedure is adopted and carried through 
it will, of course, involve a very considerable educa- 
tional mechanism in the churches, and if the Congre- 
gational churches are ready to undertake that task it 
would seem as though they would lead the way to a 
much more effective focusing of religious opinion than 
any hitherto attempted. We of the Unitarian fellow- 
ship, whose constituency and history so closely 
parallels that of our Congregationalist brethren, 
would do well to give careful attention to this sugges- 
tion. Possibly we too can work out a technique 
along this line which shall do away with the objection- 
able features of resolutions, and which will make our 
social interests, which Dr. Douglass has shown are 
fundamental, more effective. Before we consider the 
restriction of resolutions, however, we, as well as the 
Congregationalists, must consider whether we are 
willing to undertake the expense and the effort of the 
educational approach. Resolutions are cheap. Edu- 
cation is expensive both in time, effort and money. 

Robert C. Dexter. 


* * 


NEUTRALITY LEGISLATION AGAIN 


ITH the approach of February 29, and the ex- 
piration of the temporary neutrality legis- 
lation which was meant as a stop-gap to tide 

us over the Italo-Ethiopian crisis, the problem of 
permanent and adequate neutrality legislation be- 
comes increasingly important. With the power- 
drunk and war-mad dictators of Rome and Tokyo 
already waging wars of shameless aggression, and 
Hitler waiting for a favorable opening, we are, as 
Stevenson once said, “theorizing with a pistol to our 
heads.” 

The Nye Senatorial investigation committee was 
appointed largely to stir up public sentiment in favor 
of adequate neutrality legislation, and while the facts 
it has uncovered have been a matter of record, except 
in detail, two significant facts have been established. 
The first is that our abandonment of neutrality in the 
last war was the result of economic pressure exerted 
by business men more concerned about profit than 
peace; the second, attested by the difficulties now 
being encountered in passing adequate legislation, is 
that certain organized groups have no intention of 
seeing the possibility of another good war go by 
without making the most of it. The situation is no 
different from what it has always been, and it is 
nothing short of absurd to believe that the profit- 
makers will stop at anything to resume their little 
game. Nor is it exclusively the affair of any one 
financial house; the devil involved is not personal but 
institutional. At the heart of our profit-making en- 
terprise itself will be found the contradictions which 


| 


q 


} 


fumble the issue now will be fatal. 


_ the Green Mountains. 
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make war necessary, and which, in the last analysis, 
interfere with effective neutrality legislation. 

The situation resolves itself simply into this: 
A general world war is in the offing, and, being as we 
are geographically isolated and secure, nothing but 
promiscuous trade practices with warring nations can 
possibly pull us in. What we may gain from war 
traffic will in no way solve our depression problems, 
and for every dollar we gain in trade we will spend 


- fortunes in “‘defense’’—of that dollar’s worth of trade. 


But if neutrality is to be established at all, it must be 
done while the problem is alive at this time. To 
The very fact 
that so little progress has been made on the legislation 
during the month since Congress reconvened, testifies 
to the practical difficulties in the way. 

The outlook is not particularly bright at this mo- 
ment, but one fact is being made more and more clear; 
namely, that war and the profit system are intimately 
tied together. To remove the curse of war without 
challenging the premises of a war system is to pick 
figs from the proverbial thorn-tree. One cannot fail 
to perceive that attention is being given to symptoms 
and not to the disease. The great mass of data which 
has recently been given in exposure of the war-makers, 
and the seeming hopelessness involved in establishing 
an adequate American neutrality, illustrate a more per- 
tinent problem. One does not change the poison con- 
tents of a bottle by marking off the skull and cross- 
bones and labeling it “sweet essence of peppermint.”’ 

J. Raymond Cope. 
* x 


HOW THE NEWS REELS! 


E quietly slipped into one of our city’s four 
picture palaces the other evening to enjoy 
with sybaritic lassitude a film which bill- 

boards had described as “‘light entertainment.’ No 
sooner had we passed the braided major-domo and 
seated ourselves near the back row than we discovered 
with a shock that we were the victim of base deception. 
Instead of surrendering ourselves to the hypnotic 
absurdities of our favorite comedian, we found we 
were in the front-line trenches of one of the world’s 
countless battlefields. Under the guileless caption 
of ‘news of the world,’’ sequence after sequence carried 
us from one smoking corner of the habitable world to 
the other. We watched the bearded tribesmen of 
Abyssinia advance upon the sons of Italy, we were 
deafened by the roar of giant bombing planes under the 
aegis of Emperor Hirohito bestowing civilization from 
the sky upon fortunate Chinese peasants in their 
villages. We saw the Vermont National Guard dis- 
porting itself in motorized grandeur over the snow- 
clad hills, their gleaming gun-carriages testifying to 
the simultaneous arrival of Mars and technology in 
We heard in one brief quarter 
hour the hoarse boasts of Benito I from the balcony 
of the Palazzo Venezia, the brash cry of the dema- 


- gogue supreme from a flag-draped Berlin box, and, in 


a final scene of glory, the hysterical plea of a Texas 
‘congressman who urged us forthwith to deport all 
aliens on relief as a guarantee against “seditious” ac- 
tivities in which they were undoubtedly involved. 
_ This deluge of martial catastrophe prodded us to 


ae. ‘ 


several demonic observations. What is the point of 
“consumer saturation’ in the movies of our land? 
How much indoctrination from the “globe-trotters’’ 
and other war-frightened newsreel reporters must we 
endure before we break forth in open revolt? We 
remembered that not long ago the college students of 
Princeton, Williams and old Wesleyan, with that en- 
viable impetuosity that marks their generation, rose 
in their wrath to protest the newsreels of Mr. Hearst, 
with their celluloid editorializing on preparedness and 
war. They successfully established a boycott (not 
without some tumult) against those local theaters 
they were wont to attend. Their victories should 
give heart to all of us who resent the ubiquitous sham 
battles and cavalry charges which now precede every 
feature film we see. Parents, teachers, ministers and 
others can mobilize their movie-going fellow citizens 
as well as can undergraduates and members of the 
faculties. We, too, can pass petitions to our theater 
managers asking for a change of diet at our showplaces. 
The editors of the newsreels would soon discover 
the anathema sit of the general public if a few more 
active spirits headed the procession of revolt. A call 
for volunteers against these sadistic gentlemen of 
Hollywood who plunge us for profit into the pool of 
collective suicide is clearly indicated. There is no 
reason why we should not withhold our steps from the 
threshold of their palaces until they mend their ways. 
Only two years ago they harkened to our voices 
raised in a chorus of protest. It is not too much to 
believe we can again bring them to repentance. 
Stephen Hole Fritchman. 


* * 


LIGHT ON THE TIMES 


WENTY-FOUR outstanding scientists of Great 
Britain disagree with the British government’s 
program for air raid precautions. Their atti- 

tude directly challenges not only the protective de- 
vices being organized in Great Britain, but similarly 
in other countries throughout the world. In a public 
statement, these eminent men and women assert: 
“We view with apprehension the growing tendency 
in official quarters of this and other civilized countries 
to accept the use of air-craft for unrestricted bomb 
and gas attacks on civil population. We consider 
this the most barbarous perversion of science and in- 
dustry that has yet occurred in human history, and 
we feel sure that if practiced it would in a short 
time lead to the breakdown of civilized life. 

“In our opinion nothing short of the complete 
abolition of aerial bombing and of bombing aircraft, 
can prevent this result. The method of countering 
air-attack by means of reprisals carries its own con- 
demnation. The acceptance of this principle by our 
own government has already increased the general 
apprehension of air attacks in Western Europe. 


The statistics of the German Post Office offer a 
significant illustration of German isolation, commer- 
cially, intellectually, and personally. In 1932, more 
than 424 million letters were sent abroad. In 1933 
foreign mail declined to 385 million, while 1934 showed 
a further drop to 237 million. 

Devere Allen. 
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OUR FORUM 


In this Forum our readers speak; the platform is theirs. 
only that they be brief and to the point. 


We ask 


APPRAISING FACT OR THEORY? 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

The report of the Commission of Ap- 
praisal, appearing in your issues of Janu- 
ary 16 and 23, raises interesting questions. 

Can help be obtained from such tabula- 
tions as were presented? 

What weight can fairly be given to 
answers from a small number of people 
(336) in determining what Unitarian lay- 
men believe? 

Can “‘a consideration of values from the 
group standpoint” be accepted as a guide 
for individual Unitarians? 

Will results justify the heavy expendi- 
ture of time and money incurred in pre- 
paring such tabulations as appeared in the 
report? 

I have been interested enough to inquire 
of the Commission’s Director of Studies, 
Dr. H. Paul Douglass, about the method of 
selection of the 336 persons who answered 
questionnaires, and I asked him how many 
questionnaires all told were sent out. He 
informed me that ‘‘in the main they were 
not individually distributed. They were 
passed out to various groups at the Isles 
of Shoals in the various congregations and 
conferences enumerated in the Report, to 
be filled out by whomsoever would. There 
is no record of the number who took the 
questionnaire with any intention of filling 
it out.” It is unnecessary to comment on 
such a loose and haphazard way of seeking 
information upon which to have an ap- 
praisal. 

The report frequently uses words and 
phrases the meanings of which are novel 
and strange to many who support our 
churches. Would it not be well to furnish 
precise definitions of such words and 
phrases? Perhaps a glossary could be 
provided with the Commission’s final re- 
port, so that persons unfamiliar with chang- 
ing styles in the use of words can ascertain 
better what the report means. 

Personally, I have been puzzled by a 
sentence in the report of January 23 read- 
ing: “But the fact that some of the slip- 
ping values are, by many Unitarians, as- 
signed to a higher place in the ideal scale 
than that which they occupy in reality, is 
itself a sort of challenge to the movement- 
tendency, and raises the question whether 
one should range himself with the move- 
ment-tendency, or in behalf of the ideal 
scale,” and there are other blind passages 
or words in the Commission’s report in 
The Register. 

When the Annual Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation on May 22,1984, adopted the reso- 
lution creating the Commission of Ap- 
praisal, it was represented that the Com- 


mission was appointed to study our work in 
theory and practice. Some of us who have 
had an opportunity to follow closely the 
work and methods of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, and to have known 
many of its officers personally over the last 
twenty-five or thirty years, would like to 
know where the Commission is placing its 
emphasis. Is it on theory or on practice, 
or both? 

Is the Commission chiefly interested in 
trying to find out what some 336 out of 
perhaps a hundred thousand making up 
our fellowship, think on variegated ques- 
tions, some of which involve highly con- 
troversial issues, or is it trying to find out 
how our Association and its officers can 
better function, and determine how the 
substantial sums given to the Association 
by generous and devoted Unitarians in 
the past may most wisely be expended 
without getting too far afield from the 
purposes ior which the trust funds held by 
the Association were created? 

If the Commission intends to report to 
the May meeting on our “work—in prac- 
tice,” I hope it will not refrain from hear- 
ing the present and former officers and di- 
rectors of the Association in such explana- 
tion of work and plans as they may wish to 
submit. 

The letter from the president of the As- 
sociation of December 31 seems fairly to 
indicate that the Commission has not been 
eager to avail itself of the experience of the 
officers and directors of the Association. 
Even now, when the attention of the 
Commission is called to what seems a lack 
of thoroughness in its investigation, it 
would seem that the Commission might 
still correct the omission. 

From reading the report or article of 
Dr. Douglass in The Christian Register, 
some of us wonder who really is speaking. 
Is it the voice of respected members of the 
Commission known to be devoted Uni- 
tarians of long standing, or is it the voice of 
a vicarious expert tabulator who per- 
chance has only a recent acquaintance with 
our fellowship? 

Percy A. Atherton. 


Boston, Mass. 
* * 


THE MALES, TOO, ARE RE- 
SPONSIBLE 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
The stand of Cardinal Hayes on Birth- 
control has much to recommend it apart 
from the religious angle. Prevention of 
conception is ages old and has only brought 
highly civilized peoples to extinction, as 
witness ancient Greece and Rome. In the 
latter Augustus offered a reward for three- 


child families, but without success. The 
French are now struggling with the dif- 
ficulty. 

It is computed that it requires four 
children in a family to maintain the popu- 
lation without a loss. This figure is to 
compensate for the loss of productivity of 
the unmarried and the sterile. When the 
population ceases to grow it soon begins to 
dwindle. The “old stock” population in 
New England is going through this stage 
and it is being rendered a disservice by its 
leaders and ministers in their championing 
a cause of this character. The obituary 
notices appearing in The Register bear out 
this picture of a shrinking constituency. 
Whether it is control or a lack of fecundity 


‘only those involved can answer, but the 


way many espouse the cause seems to 
point to the former. 

A recent article in The Register by Mabel 
Travis Wood seemingly had an appeal to 
your readers, or it would not have been 
given space. The woes of mothers therein 
described have not come under my obser- 
vation in twenty years of country medical 
practice, and country families are markedly 
larger than those in the cities. In no case 
has a desire for birth control been uncoy- 
ered. Nor have the later children been 
inferior to the early ones. Will note here 
that Benjamin Franklin, probably the 
keenest intellect America has produced, 
was the fifteenth child in his family. 

Cardinal Hayes realizes that prevention 
of conception perverts thé marital relation, 
leads to dissatisfaction, and is a potent 
cause of divorce. Nature is likely to re- 
volt when artificial practices are indulged 
in. 

The desire in certain circles for few or 
no children should not be laid wholly on 
the women folk. They are at times used 
as camouflage. A few years ago a ques- 
tionnaire in a leading woman’s college 
gave a heavy majority for large families. 
It is often the male element who wishes 
the family circle kept down, as his pleasures 
and dissipations are interfered with by the 
care and expense of a numerous brood. 
This selfishness applies particularly to the 
cocktail-set of the present day. Birth 
control also is a potent factor in philander- 
ing and promiscuity by both sexes, which 
is evidenced in the lowered moral tone of 
the time. 

As to the poor and the ignorant, they are 
simply not interested. Finally, except in 
individual cases, birth prevention is con- 
trary to public policy. Those in authority 
know this and base their resistance on this 
fact. 

Eugene Kerr. 

Chester, Pa. 


* * 


THANK YOU 
To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
The Register is distinctly on the up- 
grade. Congratulations. 
Edwin Fairley. 
Plainfield, N. J. we 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


BLACK SHIRT AND BROWN 


Fascism and National Socialism. 
By Michael T. Florinsky. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 276 pp. $2.50. 


Professor Florinsky in “Fascism and 
National Socialism” has performed a task 
for the English-speaking reader which has 
long needed doing. He has made a careful 
comparative study of the economic and 
social policies of the present Italian and 
German governments. His approach to 
the whole problem is that of the impartial 
observer, if one can be impartial in such a 
situation. That does not mean that he 
does not criticize quite frankly certain as- 
pects of both the National Socialist and 
the Fascist policies, but he does not do 

‘what so many writers on the subject in 
English have done, pen a wholesale indict- 
ment of either regime. 

He points out very clearly the reasons 
for the eclipse of democracy both in Italy 
and Germany, which are fundamentally 
the same, namely, disappointment over 
the outcome of the World War. It is quite 
clear that he considers Germany had a 
much greater reason for disappointment 
and dissatisfaction than had Italy, but it 
is also clear that both countries felt that 
they had been very unfairly dealt with. 
He follows that by a detailed analysis of 
the philosophical bases on which both re- 
gimes are founded, which are essentially 
similar except that the German is more 
highly elaborated and has a racial basis 
which Italian Fascism lacks. He then de- 
scribes in detail the methods by which the 
economic situation is controlled and the 
way by which in both countries labor, 
capital and to a large extent even agricul- 
ture have been placed firmly in the hands 
of the state. 

One wishes that he had gone even more 
extensively than he has into the reactions 
of the man in the street both in Italy and 
Germany, but he is amazed, as are most 
candid observers, at the unquestioning 
loyal support which the great masses of 
the people in Germany are giving the Hit- 
ler regime. In Italy that support was 
not so marked apparently, but he thinks 
that the Ethiopian War has again con- 
solidated the people behind the govern- 
ment. 

His final chapter deals with the possi- 
bilities of war and peace inherent in Fascist 
and National Socialist control. The book 
was written during the earlier days of the 
Italian-Abyssinian controversy, and there 
is no question that he is sound in his con- 
tention that Italian Fascism is a menace to 
the peace of the world. It is the impres- 
sion of this reviewer, however, that he did 
not foresee the strength of the reaction in 
the League countries and the effectiveness 
of the League in dealing with it. 


Germany’s situation is more problemati- 
cal. The Hitler government recently has 
made many overtures to peace, and yet 


- the rearmament of Germany and the fact 


that Germany feels that she has a right to 
increase territory is always a threat. If 
Germany’s just needs could be met, how- 
ever, and if the League is successful in deal- 
ing with Italy, there are indications that 
the Hitler regime, despite the rearmament 
and flag-waving, may not be a menace to 
the peace of the world. 

In conclusion I wish again to commend 
the impartiality and objectivity of the 
book. For that reason it should be com- 
pulsory reading for all who speak or write 
on Italy or Germany. It contains an 
excellent bibliography, and is written in 
such a brief compass that it can be mas- 
tered by very busy people. 

Robert C. Dexter. 


* * 


EDUCATION IN CHARACTER 


Religious Education as Character 
Training. By Leonid V. Tulpa. Pub- 
lished by the author, The Rectory School, 
Pomfret, Conn. 96 pp. $1.50. 


The reviewer unreservedly commends 
this little book to all who are interested in 
religious education. The author, who was 
educated in science, a graduate-student in 
education and a master in that field, is 
well qualified to write on this topic. This 
simple, lucid discussion of the problems of 
religious education, offers in brief compass 
a comprehensive and convincing study. 
He considers the various objections to re- 
ligious education and gives adequate an- 
swers to them all. Religious education he 
describes as the development of right at- 
titudes and the cultivation of behavior and 
habits. He describes how the habits of 
reverence, loyalty and devotion toward 
God may be created in home and church 
and community, and how these institutions 
may cultivate the right relations to man. 
The book offers excellent material for 
parent-teacher discussion. The author 
deals with religion in its fundamental as- 
pects, and all he says is applicable to the 
situation in any religious community. 

Frederic J. Gauld. 


* * 


JESUS AS A TEACHER 


Jesus as a Teacher. By Henry B. 
Sharman. New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers. 168 pp. $2.00. 


Out of the give-and-take of twelve semi- 
nars on the study of Jesus, for which he is 
well known, plus years of scholarship on 
the same subject, has come this valuable 
book by Dr. Sharman. By careful selec- 
tion of material, and by using the language 
of the English revised version, the author 
allows the teachings of Jesus to unfold 


with the result that the ideas of Jesus ap- 
pear in quite different light from in their 
usual biblical setting. 

The only interpretative element lies in 
the analysis made by the titles, e. g., ““The 
Tours of Jesus and of His Disciples,’’ 
“Contemporary Opinions About the Worth 
of Jesus,” ete. The advantage of a work of 
this kind is that it brings the teacher 
Jesus into bold relief, showing him to be 
not a vanishing figure whose historical 
form may no longer be discerned, but 
rather an embodiment of eternal truth and 
a challenge to our age. The book is 
beautifully printed and bound. 

Oliver Martin. 


* * 


IMMORTALITY 


The Future Life. ByF. A.M. Spencer. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 316 pp. 
$3.00. 


This is not just another sentimental 
plea for the belief in immortality. It isa 
rare book ona very serious but muchabused 
subject. With an undogmatic and sym- 
pathetic understanding of the eager de- 
sires of the human soul for realization and 
completion, the author covers most of the 
important religious and_ philosophical 
thought of the ages. 

The partial answers of theosophy, 
spiritualism and transmigration, plus the 
transitional views of the Greek thinkers 
and the Old Testament seers, are ex- 
pounded in the light of the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ. The Christian Gospel of 
eternal life is thus shown to be a conviction 
and not a speculation. It is in accord 
with the evolution of humanity, and there- 
fore appeals to the mind, the emotions 
and the spirit with authoritative conclu- 
siveness. 

It is the exception rather than the rule 
to find a book on immortality so well docu- 
mented, and with so many authorities 
quoted. Whether the reader agrees with 
the conclusions drawn is immateria]. No 
one can fail to profit by reading it. This 
book should be in the library of every 
Christian minister. 

Oliver Martin. 


* * 


TABLOID REVIEW 


New Pathways for Children with 
Cerebral Palsy. By Gladys Gage Rogers 
and Leah C. Thomas. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 167 pp. $2.50. 

The two authors of this work have de- 
veloped an unquestionably effective tech- 
nique for dealing with a certain type of 
child. This book tells in detail how they 
work. Apparatus, books, methods, are 
listed with reference to specific problems. 
It is the kind of book teachers and parents 
faced with similar problems would want 
on their desks for reference. It is the kind 
of book, too, which renews one’s faith in 
what patience and intelligence can do with 
any handicapped child. 

Payson Miller. 
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Speakers Announced by Free Church Fellowship 


The Institute considering the relation of 
religion to Communism, fascism, the 
totalitarian state, and secular state social- 
isms, which is to be held under the auspices 

- of the Free Church Fellowship at its second 
annual meeting in Detroit, Mich., will 
open at noon on Wednesday, February 26, 
with a luncheon followed by a general 
business meeting. 

The formal opening of the Institute will 
take place in the evening with an introduc- 
tory address by Dr. Frederick B. Fisher, 
president of the Fellowship, followed by 
an address by Dr. Julius Hecker, professor 
at Moscow University, on “Soviet Russia’s 
Answer to the World’s Needs.” 

The following day Dr. George Mecklen- 
burg, pastor of the Wesley Methodist 
Church, Minneapolis, Minn., and Dr. 
Charles Clayton Morrison, editor of The 
Christian Century, will open the morning 
session, speaking on the subjects, “The 
Church and Politics’ and “Christianity 
and the Social Cultus,”’ respectively. 

There will be three simultaneous lunch- 
eon discussion groups on Thursday and 
Friday. The important subjects to be 
discussed are “Religion and Fascism,’ 
with Dr. John Haynes Holmes, of the 
Community Church, New York, N. Y., 
and Rabbi Stephen S. Wise of the Free 
Synagogue, New York, as speakers: “Re- 
ligion and Communism,” with Dr. Hecker 
as speaker; and ‘‘Religion and State So- 
cialism,” with Dr. Mecklenburg as speaker. 
On Thursday afternoon, Dr. Albert C. 
Dieffenbach, religious editor of The Boston 
Evening Transcript, will speak on ‘What 
Kind of Religion Can Meet Our Needs.” 

The evening session on Thursday will 
be a public meeting of the Free Church 
Fellowship. Dr. Frank D. Adams, minis- 
ter of the Universalist church, Oak Park, 
Ill., will address the group on “The Answer 
of the Free Church Fellowship to the 
World’s Needs,” and Dr. Holmes will 
speak on the timely subject, ‘Religion 
Under a Dictator.” 

On Friday morning, the closing day of 
the conference, Bishop Edgar Blake, 
Methodist bishop of the Detroit area, will 
speak on “The Church and Social Recon- 
struction.” After the luncheon meetings, 
which will be continued from the preceding 
day, the afternoon session will include ad- 
dresses by Dr. Hecker on the subject, “Mo- 
tives and Incentives Under Socialization,” 
and by Rabbi Wise on ‘Religion and Inter- 
national Culture.” 

The final session will be held Friday eve- 
ning, when final reports will be received 
from each luncheon discussion group. The 
concluding address will be given by Rabbi 
Wise, on “Religion Under a Totalitarian 
State.” The closing word will be given by 
Dr. Fisher. 

The meetings will be limited to delegates 
who have paid a registration fee of two 
dollars, as it has been decided that this is 


the most democratic method of meeting 
the expenses. Delegates’ tickets will be 
numbered in the order of registration re- 
ceipt. If you desire to attend, send $2.00 
with your name, your position, and your 
address, to John E. Porter, 23 East Adams 
Ave., Detroit. You will receive in return 
a numbered ticket, and a detailed program, 
including hotel suggestions. 
* * 


CHURCH SCHOOL WORKERS MEET 


The Hopedale, Mass., Unitarian Parish, 
through its church school superintendent, 
E. W. Marso, acted as host to the school 
workers of the churches of southern 
Worcester County, Mass., on Sunday, 
February 2. 

Eight churches were represented by 
sixty superintendents, church-school teach- 
ers, and ministers. An enthusiastic au- 
dience in the afternoon discussed with 
Ernest W. Kuebler, secretary of the De- 
partment of Religious Education of the 
American Unitarian Association, the sub- 
ject: ““What Are the Objectives of a Re- 
ligious Education Program?” 

The Department, through Miss Gertrude 
H. Taft, associate secretary, arranged an 
attractive display of project and hand- 
work which was the center of attention. 

Following the evening meal, colored 
slides and motion pictures of the Shoals 
were interestingly interpreted by Rev. 
Lyman VY. Rutledge of Dedham, Mass. 
As the evening drew to a close, a true Shoals 
candlelight service was led by Carl F. 
Wetherell of Winchester, Mass. 

Problems of such a practical nature were 
considered, and because of the help given to 
local church-school teachers, it was unani- 
mously voted by the group present to hold 
another such institute in the fall at Ux- 
bridge, Mass. 

* * 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—At the annual elec- 
tion of members of the church council of 
St. John’s Unitarian Church the following 
were elected: Fred G. Dethlefs, George 
Haehnle, Louis Tenner, Albert Heidt, 
George A. Muenzenmaier, Henry Lenzer, 
Ralph C. Taylor, Ernst Fendrich, Albert 
Zobel, Albert Leeker, John C. Mueller, H. 
William Brockmann, Gustave W. Eisen- 
lohr, Arthur Hauenstein, Carl G. Henn, 
Edwin E. Kurzynski, Harry W. Mueller, 
John Nesper, John B. Petzhold and George 
Schoenling. At its first meeting, the 
Church Council elected the following 
officers: president, Mr. Kurzynski; vice- 
president, Mr. Petzhold; secretary, Mr. 
Henn; treasurer, Mr. Mueller. At the 
annual meeting amendments to the con- 
stitution which are to be acted upon at a 
special meeting were presented. One of 
these relates to a reduction in the number 
of men on the church council; another to a 
change in the fiscal year, proposing that it 
begin September 1. 
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GIFTS TO PENSION SOCIETY 

The following contributions to the Uni- 
tarian Service Pension Society have been 
received: 


Previously reported 77. eee ee $1,841.57 
First Parish, Fitchburg, Mass............ TE6.47 
Ladies’ Alliance, West Upton, Mass. .. ... 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, Jamestown, N. Y. .... 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Wilmington, Del. ..... 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, Fort Collins, Colo. ... 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Albany, N. Y. ....... 5.00 
Katherine T. Thayer Alliance, Cincinnati, 

Ohio...oshicson oes ees eee ave igh ome 25.00 
Rev. Roydon C. Leonard, North Easton, 

Mae 45.2 fa opal wen Alese es eeeenette orate steno ae 3.00 


Thomas E., King, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. .. 1.50 


Rev. Norman D. Fletcher, Montclair, 

ING Je” aveie £ beelezsle, ches. ciee Wh aieta eps Opera 2.00 
Women’s Alliance, Louisville, Ky. ...... 15.00 
Women’s Alliance, Scituate, Mass. ...... 2.00 
Women’s Alliance, Detroit, Mich......... 25.00 
Thomas S. Williams, Philadelphia, Pa. ...- 15.00 
Women’s Alliance, First Unitarian Church, 

Chicago, UN (sek wee sone OR eee 50.00 
Women’s Alliance, Windsor, Vt. ........ 5.00 
The Elizabethans, Indianapolis, Ind. .... 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Westwood, Mass. .... 5.00 
Rev. Lawrence Clare, Montreal, Canada. . 10.00 
First Church, Somerville, Mass. ......... 5.00 
First Unitarian Society, Upton, Mass. ... 5.00 
First Unitarian Chureh, Danvers, Mass. . 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Salt Lake City, Utah . 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Middleboro, Mass. ... 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Eastport, Me. ....... 5.00 
Unity Alliance, Montclair, N. J. ........ 35.00 
Women’s Alliance, Stoneham, Mass. ..... 5.00 
Goodwill Alliance, Sharon, Mass. ........ 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Somerville, Mass, .... 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Chestnut Hill, Mass. . 35.00 
Women’s Alliance, Sudbury, Mass..... oe 10.00 


Women’s Alliance, Salem, Ore. .......... 5.00 
Christ Church Branch Alliance, Dor- 

chester, Mass. 
Women’s Alliance, Bridgewater, Mass. ... 5.00 


Westminster Alliance, Providence, R. I. .. 10.00 
Women’s Ailiance, Troy, N.Y. ......... 19.00 
Dr. Frederick R. Griffin, Philadelphia, Pa. 10.00 
Women’s Allianee, Santa Ana, Calif. ..... 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, Plainfield, N. J. ...... 25.00 
Women’s Evening Alliance of the Metro- 

politan District, New York, N.Y. ...... 15.00 


Women’s Alliance, Lynchburg, Va........ ~ 5.00 


Eliot Alliance, St. Louis, Mo. ........-. 25.00 
Samaritan Alliance, Brooklyn, N. Y. .... 25.00 
Evening Alliance, May Memorial Church, 

Syracuse; NSi¥s) ai. eS. Fr anaeee oe Na 5.00 
Rev. Homer Lewis Sheffer, Spokane, Wash. 2.00 
Unitarian Society, Newton Centre, Mass.. . 25.00 
Second Congregational Society,- Concord, 

INS EES Bi. Sensi e aaa tones eet atete theksticete Bee 50.00 
Rev. Robert P. Doremus, Gloucester, 

1 Ce ee ee tee Are ee See ce ae 2.00 
First Congregational Society, Hampton 

Falls; NB. sh sterner mentee ae 5.00 
Dr. Charles R. Joy, Boston, Mass. ...... 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, Moline, Ill. .......... 5.00 
Women’s Affiliated Aliiances, Seattle, 

Washi 4... icsavs sapauedta te viernes 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Hinsdale, Tl. ........ 2.50 
Women’s Alliance, Sacramento, Calif. .... 5.00 © 
Women’s Alliance, Lancaster, Pa. ....... : 5.00 
Congregational Society, Keene, N. H. ... 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, Sterling, Mass. ....... 2.00 
Women’s Alliance, Framingham, Mass... . 10.00 
Rev. Edward Day, San Antonio, Texas.... 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, Marietta, Ohio ....... 25.00 
First Congregational Parish, Arlington, 

Maas 26, cits nsisteeute ast sachs c,h ee eee 60.00 
First Parish Branch Alliance, Brookline, 

Magalies eepast eke Seite Selene ena 50.00 
First Congregational Society, New Bed- 

ford, Mass. uj. \. Spiansii a siele.cra Geveretee sete ai 150.00 
Women’s Alliance, Hollywood, Calif....... - 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Winnipeg, Canada .... 2.00 
Totai through December 31, 1935 ........ $2,837.04 

‘Albert A. Pollard, 


——-.” lS OO 


Treasurer. 
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NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
CANDIDATES ANNOUNCED 


The nominating committee of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, appointed by 
the board of directors at its meeting on 
May 28, and consisting of Robert H. 
Loomis, Boston, Mass., chairman; Rev. W. 
Waldemar W. Argow, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Frank B. Frederick, Milton, Mass.; Mrs. 
Edwin VanB. Knickerbocker, New York, 
N. Y.; Dr. Curtis W. Reese, Chicago, IIl.; 
Dr. Frank W. Scott, Newton, Mass., and 
Dr. Omer H. Mott, Baltimore, Md., makes 
the following nominations for offices to be 
filled at the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion on Monday and Tuesday, May 18 
and 19: 

Regional vice-presidents for one year 
ending May, 1987 (eight to be elected): 
James A. Tufts, Exeter, N. H.; Sanford 
Bates, Washington, D. C.; James H. Wolfe, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; Roy Campbell, 
Montreal, Canada; John B. Nash, New 
York; Rey. Clarence Reed, Oakland, Calif.; 
and J. Ward Healey, Leominster, Mass. 
No nomination has as yet been completed 
for the vice-president to represent the cen- 
tral West. , 

Directors for three years, term ending 
May, 1939 (six to be elected:) Stewart F. 
Hancock, Syracuse; Rev. Lon R. Call, 
Chicago; Rev. Julius F. Krolfifer, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Mrs. Knickerbocker; Ed- 
ward B. Furber, Boston; and Larry §&. 
Davidow, Detroit, Mich. 

Directors for one year, term ending 
May, 1937 (two to be elected): Roy M. 
Cushman, Boston, Mass., representing all 
societies and agencies of primary interest 
to the Association or its constituent mem- 
bers, which are dedicated to the social ex- 
pression of religion; Dr. Sydney B. Snow, 
Chicago, Ill., representing all schools, 
colleges, and other educational agencies of 
primary interest to the Association or its 
constituent members. 

Article IX of the By-Laws provides: 
“Section B. The Unitarian Ministerial 
Union, the Alliance of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Christian Women, the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, and the Young People’s 
Religious Union shall each have the right 
to nominate one director to serve for one 
year”; and, ‘Section E. Nominations for 
any and all officers and directors may be 
made through nomination papers signed 
by fifty adult voting members, of whom not 
more than five shall be members of any one 
constituent church, and such nominations 
when reported to the secretary of the 
nominating committee not less than sixty 
days prior to any annual meeting shall be 
placed upon the official ballot for said 
meeting.” 

* * 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Carl J. Rautzenberg of Holyoke, 
Mass., has an article on the philosophical 
basis of brotherly love in the February 


issue of Everyday Psychology. 


i 


Unable to find a suitable play which 
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the community little theater group of 
Bernardston, Mass., could produce without 
paying a royalty, Rev. Joseph C. Allen 
made a dramatization of Dickens’ “The 
Cricket on the Hearth” for the organiza- 
tion. 

Dr. Robert C. Dexter, secretary of the 
Department of Social Relations of the 
American Unitarian Association, addressed 
the Boston, Mass., Young Men’s Christian 
Association Monday evening, February 10. 
His subject was “The Creator Ethic: 
Neutrality or Sanctions.” 

Although Dr. John Howland Lathrop, 
minister of the Church of the Saviour, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., is recovering well from 
an illness, it has been decided to postpone 
the celebration of his twenty-fifth anni- 
versary as minister until May, so-that no 
extra strain will retard his complete re- 


covery. 
* * 


CHURCH NOTES 


Boston, Mass.—-At the annual meet- 
ing of the First Church in Boston, held 
January 21, William C. Crawford was 
elected moderator, Paul D. Dean, clerk, and 
Marshall B. Fanning, treasurer. Clar- 
ence §. Angell, Miss Louisa Hunnewell, 
and Arthur W. Moors were elected to the 
executive committee for three years. 


Keokuk, Iowa.—The annual meeting of 
the First Unitarian Church was held, with 
a parish supper, on January 20. Reports 
indicated progress under the leadership of 
Rey. Robert Murray Pratt, who came to 
the church in September. The congrega- 
tions are growing and the church school 
has doubled in membership and attend- 
ance. Glen W. Carlson was re-elected to 
the board of trustees and C. L. Nelson 
was chosen to succeed Frank W. Swan, Jr. 


Lexington, Mass.—Robert H. Holt 
was chosen as moderator of the recent 
annual meeting of the First Congrega- 
tional Unitarian Church. The parish 
committee reported all bills paid and a 
balance on hand. George W. Towle was 
elected to the committee to fill the vacancy 
made by the expiration of the term of of- 
fice of Hubert V. Coryell. Other members 
of this committee are Walter C. Ballard, 
Alonzo H. Glass, Mrs. Edward H. Sargent 
and Miss Minnie Seaver. Delegates to the 
annual meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association were elected as follows: Law- 
rence Mitchell, Mrs. H. L. Norris, Mrs. 
James Peirce, Miss Seaver, Mrs. Reuben 
Sherburne, Mrs. Robert Sturtevant, Mr. 
Towle, and as alternates, Errol H. Locke 
and Mrs. Paul H. Chapman. A letter 
was read from A. C. Foster tendering 
his, resignation from the position of organist 
of the church, which he had held for over 
twenty years. The meeting voted to send 
him a letter of appreciation for his long 
term of faithful service, and instructed 
the parish committee to send some tangible 
token of the esteem and good wishes of the 
parish. 


The Question Box 


The American Unitarian Association is avail- 
ing itself of the columns of The Christian Register 
to answer questions about iis policies and activities. 
Such questions should be addressed to Charles R. 
Joy, Director of the Division of Public Relations, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


It has been said that the work 
done by the president and the 
administrative vice-presidents is 
merely secretarial. Give usaglimpse 
of the kind of work these officers do. 


It can be only a glimpse, but it is 
gladly given. All of these officers travel 
widely, preach and speak on all kinds 
of occasions, counsel with congrega- 
tions, church trustees, and ministers, 
represent the fellowship of churches in 
many capacities. They study condi- 
tions, make extensive reports to the 
board of directors, plan for new work 
and better administration of the old. 
Each of these officers has also special 
responsibilities, relating to such things 
as foreign work, ministerial fellowship, 
candidating, pulpit supply, publicity, 
church extension, and religious edu- 
cation. 

There are other office duties which 
are more closely allied to what is 
usually known as secretarial work. 
Here is the top of my desk at the mo- 
ment of writing. There are several 
invitations to preach or to give ad- 
dresses. There is a considerable cor- 
respondence from churches and minis- 
ters asking for information, or counsel. 
One of these churches needs help with 
financial problems, one with ministerial 
problems. There are reports to be 
studied from forty-one societies, care- 
fully prepared by four officers of the 
Association now or recently in the field. 
There are voluminous reports and 
letters from Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania, and the Philippines, to be 
considered. There are letters from 
two foreign embassies at Washington 
concerning minority problems in Europe 
with which we are concerned. There 
are important studies to be made for 
the Board Committee on Administra- 
tion. Other studies about life-members 
and associate members must. have 
immediate attention. There is a pro- 
gram for the second annual meeting 
of the Free Church Fellowship to pre- 
pare and distribute. There is the neces- 
sary publicity to arrange for. There is 


a word of greeting to be sent to an im- 
portant conference. 

This is my desk today. A study of 
the desks of my associates would, I 
know, be equally interesting and re- 
vealing. 
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MID-WEST CONVENTION OF 
LEAGUE IN ST. LOUIS 


Dr. Frederick M. Eliot of St. Paul, 
Minn., preaching the convention sermon 
and discussing the work and the findings 
of the Commission of Appraisal; a con- 
ference on the “New Partnership,” with 
special reference to further national 
projects; reports on the steady increases 
in League membership and the formation 
and revival of League chapters; and the 
customary addresses and discussions on 
major problems of applied religion, will 
constitute the highlights of the Mid- 
Western Convention of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, to be held Saturday and 
Sunday, March 28 and 29, at St. Louis, 
Mo. ‘Pursuing Our Objectives in Prac- 
tical Spirituality’”’ will be the central con- 
vention theme. 

Special interest attaches to Dr. Eliot’s 
appearance at the convention in St. Louis, 
as he is the grandson of William Greenleaf 
Eliot, founder of the Church of the Mes- 
siah and of Washington University. 

Other speakers scheduled are Professor 
Frank J. Bruno of Washington Univer- 
sity; Professor Rexford Newcomb of the 
University of Illinois; Rev. Eric H. Thom- 
sen of the Resettlement Administration, 
formerly of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
who was a speaker at the last Eastern 
Convention; and William J. Burns, chap- 
ter counsellor for Kansas, Nebraska and 
Oklahoma, who will give a review and ap- 
praisal of “Sixteen Years of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League” at the opening session. 

Another feature of the convention will be 
the opportunity for chapter workers to 
exchange experiences and _ suggestions. 
As many Mid-Western chapter counsellors 
as possible will be present, and informal 
conferences on chapter work will be held 


over the luncheon and dinner table. 
a * 


HELPING THE REGISTER 


The trustees of the First Unitarian 
Society of Schenectady, N. Y., at a recent 
meeting confirmed the church’s policy of 
presenting each new member of the society 
with a complimentary twenty-two weeks’ 
subscription to The Christian Register. It 
is felt that member, church, and Register, 
all benefit from this arrangement which 
acquaints the new Unitarians with the 
news and thought of the fellowship, 
strengthens his loyalty to the society, and 
usually results in his continuance on the 
paper’s subscription list at the expiration 
of the trial period. 

The Church of the Messiah, Montreal, 
Canada, has taken ten of The Register’s 
trial subscriptions for a twenty-two week 
period, with the purpose of placing the 
papers on sale at the church at the regular 
retail price of ten cents a copy. When 
articles of particular interest to members of 
the congregation are included, Rev. Law- 
rence Clare, the minister, plans to call at- 
tention to them. It is expected that 
those who become readers of The Register 


through the purchase of a few copies from 
week to week will find it to their advantage 
to join the ranks of the subscribers. 

Fred W. Bushby, chairman of the First 
Unitarian Church in Peabody, Mass., 
addressed the following open letter to 
members of the parish: 

To all Unitarians, greetings: I have 
been appointed agent to receive subscrip- 
tions for The Christian Register during the 
national drive for new readers. For all 
new subscriptions we can keep one-third 
of the price for some local purpose. In 
this case, what money we receive is for the 
use of the church decorating committee. 
A year’s subscription is $3.00. As a special 
introductory offer, a five-months’ subscrip- 
tion will be mailed for $1.00. The Christian 
Register. is the national church organ of 
the Unitarian denomination,and byreading 
it you can keep in touch with the doings of 
the churches all over the country and read 
the many articles on timely subjects that 
are published weekly. 

* * 


ALLIANCE LIBRARY ADDS BOOKS 


Several new books have recently been 
added to the lending library of the Women’s 
Alliance and are available to borrowers for 
three-week periods. The new titles are: 
“The Power to See It Through,” by Harry 
Emerson Fosdick; ‘‘We Jews,’”’ by George 
E. Sokolsky; ‘“Human Exploitation,” by 
Norman Thomas; “The Meaning and 
Value of Religion,’ by Sidney Spencer; 
“President Masaryk Tells His Story,” by 
Karel Capek; “‘An Interpretation of Chris- 
tian Ethics,’ by Reinhold Niebuhr; “A 
Philosophy of Solitude,” by John Cowper 
Powys; ‘‘And Gladly Teach,” by Bliss 
Perry; ‘The Church, Catholic and Prot- 
estant,” by William Adams Brown; 
‘Mars, His Idiot,” by Henry M. Tom- 
linson; “‘Humanism as a Way of Life,” by 
Joseph Walker; and “‘The American Indian 
and Christian Missions,” by Hinman. 

These and any other books in the Alliance 
library will be sent on request, with the 
Alliance paying the postage one way. 


* * 


SANTA BARBARA CHURCH HAS 
THREE FIFT Y- YEAR MEMBERS 


Old members of the Unitarian Society 
of Santa Barbara, Calif., were honored re- 
cently upon completing fifty years of 
membership, and new members were wel- 
comed at the annual meeting of the con- 
gregation. 

The old members honored were Miss 
Anna M. Knight, and her niece and neph- 
ew, Miss Elizabeth L. Knight and Clarence 
C. Knight. Of these three, whose joint 
membership totals a period of a century and 
a half, the oldest in terms of formal mem- 
bership is Mr. Knight. His father and 
mother were among the founders and char- 
ter members of the church, and he formally 
united with it October 3, 1885. Miss Anna 
Knight became a member on January 30, 
1886. Miss Elizabeth L. Knight joined the 
church a few months Jater. Responding to 
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the greetings of the members, Mr. Knight 
spoke briefly of the early days of the 
church. eed 

Mrs. Elizabeth M. Patterson, president 
of the congregation, reported that all in- 
debtedness of the church had been cleared 
during the past year with the exception 
of the non-interest bearing loan from the 
church building fund of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. R. A. Dane, treasurer, 
reported that the year had been completed 
with all bills paid and a cash balance in the 
bank. Miss Miriam B. Edwards, secretary, 
reported that twenty-five new members 
had joined since the annual meeting a 
year ago. 

The board of trustees, to serve for the 
year 19386, consists of Mrs. Patterson, Mrs. 
Harriet A. Dillingham, Mrs. Charles L. 
Jacobs, Miss Helen Low, Miss Edwards, 
George R. Bliss and George F. Fisher. 


* * 


HORACE AND RUFUS STEBBINS 
IN BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 


The seventeenth volume of the “Dic- 
tionary of American Biography” published 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons under the 
auspices of the American Council of 
Learned Societies, contains biographical 
sketches of the cousins Horatio and Rufus 
Phineas Stebbins, two Unitarian ministers 
of the past century. 

The former was Starr King’s successor 
in San Francisco, and the latter the first 
president of the Meadville Theological 
School and a president of the American 
Unitarian Association. 


* * 


CHURCH NOTES 


Chicago, I1].—The sixty-sixth annual 
meeting of the Third Unitarian Church of 
Chicago was held January 13. Reports 
showed that forty-three services were 
held in 1935 with an average attendance of 
sixty-three. It was pointed out that there 
had been an average of thirty-one men and 
thirty-two women at the services. In 1934 
the average of sixty-four included thirty- 
two men and thirty-two women. The 
1933 average was also sixty-four. This 
indicates that in spite of the fire in June 
1934 the congregation has maintained it- 
self during the trying period without a 
church. Nineteen members joined the 
church in 1935, with seven members lost 
by death or departure from the city. 
Mrs. C. A. Haycock and W. A. Huesman 
were elected to the board of trustees. 
Rev. Edwin H. Wilson, the minister, re- 
ported on his third year as minister. 


Eugene, Ore.—The Women’s Alliance 
of the First Unitarian Church promoted a 
very successful dinner to inaugurate the 
local campaign for the sale of ‘peace 
bonds” for the National Council for Pre- 
vention of War. Mrs. C. W. Hayhurst, 
district director from Portland, Ore., made 
a welcome visit and gave many helpful 
suggestions. ; y*, . 
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CONTRIBUTORS 

Devere Allen is head of the Nofrontier 
News Service. He was Managing Editor 
of The World Tomorrow from 1921 t01925. 
and Editor from 1925 to 1931. He is an 
Associate Editor of The Nation. 

J. Raymond Cope is minister of the 
Unitarian Church in Roslindale, Mass. 

Larry S. Davidow is a member of the 
Church of Our Father, Detroit, Mich. 

Robert C. Dexter is secretary of the De- 
partment of Social Relations of the 
American Unitarian Association. 

Frederick M. Eliot is minister of Unity 
Church, St. Paul, Minn., and is chair- 
man of the Commission of Appraisal. 


Abraham Epstein is executive secretary 
of the American Association for Social 
Security. 


Stephen Hole Fritchman is minister of 
the Independent Congregational Society 
(Unitarian), Bangor, Maine. 

George Lawrence Parker is minister of 
the Congregational Society (Unitarian), 
Keene, N. H. 


* * 


KING’S CHAPEL NOON SERVICES 


Rev. Russell L. Dicks will preach in 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., on Sunday 
morning, Feb. 16. Dr. Palfrey Perkins of 
King’s Chapel will preach at the Unitarian 
Society of Germantown, Pa. 

At the noon services, February 18 and 
19, Dr. Frederick M. Eliot of St. Paul, 
Minn., will preach, and February 20 and 
21, Dr. Charles W. Gilkey of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. These services are broad- 
cast by Station WCOP. 


* * 


PRIZE AWARD OFFERED 
IN PEACE PLAY CONTEST 


Attention, playwrights! Proceed at once 
to the nearest typewriter! Wanted: a one- 
act play on the general theme of peace. 
The scene of the play may -be located in 
any place, at any time, depicting any situa- 
tion, but obviously the play should have 
implications pertinent to the present world 
need. The theme may be developed from 
the international, inter-racial, economic, or 
religious aspect of peace. 

There is no limit to the number of 
characters, but the play is to be made 
available for amateur performances and 
should be written with that fact in mind. 
It may be any length, preferably under 
-one hour’s playing time. 

The judges of the contest will be: Whit- 
ford Kane, actor and producer of New 
York, N. Y., Robert Morss Lovett, of the 
University of Chicago, and Louise Leonard 
‘Wright, Chairman of International Rela- 
tions of the National League of Women 
‘Voters. 

The Walter H. Baker Company of 
Boston, Mass., who are specialists in dis- 
-tinctive peace plays, will pay $100 to the 
playwright of the winning play, and will 
make publishing arrangements with the 
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authors of such other of the plays submitted 
as meet their needs. The winning play 
will be published without royalty fee. 

It is expected that the prize play will 
have its premiere showing at the general 
conference of Congregational and Chris- 
tian Churches at Holyoke, Mass., in 
June, 1936. 

The cost of production and promotion 
will be borne by the young people’s or- 
ganizations of Plymouth Congregational 
Church, Minneapolis, Minn. 

The contest closes April 20, 1936. 

Address all plays: Plymouth Peace Play 
Contest, 5757 University Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister; chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. Morn- 
ing prayer with sermon by Rev. Russell L. Dicks. 

Week-day services, 12 noon. Monday, organ 
recital by Mr. Robinson; Feb. 18-19, Rev. Frederick 
May Eliot, D. D., Unity Church, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Feb. 20-21, Dean Charles W. Gilkey, D. D., Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Services broadcast by Station 
WCOP. 

BOSTON, MASS.— Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11 
a.m. Friends are cordially invited. 

NEW YORK—BORO. OF BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe Place. 
(First Brooklyn stop on all downtown subway trains, 
five minutes from Wall Street.) John Howland 
Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, ministers. 
Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p. m. 


Handmade Geneva Gowns 


to measure, at reasonable cost, may 
be obtained through the office of the 
Church of the Saviour, 121 Pierrepont 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Particulars 
on application. 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 


Boston, Mass., Noon services, Station WCOP, 
1120 kilocycles. 

Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 
11 a.m., Station WJJD, 11380 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sun- 
day, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 1300 kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 13810 kilocycles. 

Waltham, Mass., Rev. Kenneth C. Gesner, Mon- 
day, 9.30 a. m., Station WORL, 920 kiloeycles. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy af 
It renders egcellent service bd 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 


tronage. 
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Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


PULPIT4»0 CHOIR GOWNS - 


Pulpit Hangings --- Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers --- Communion Linens 
Vestment Specialists since 1837 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
COX SONS & VINING- INC. 


3} EAST 23RD STREET . NEW. YORK ..NY. 


Massachusetts Bible Society 


41 Bromfield St. 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address _ 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


Boston 


5 Montus FoR $1.00 


Introducing na 


The Register 
To New Friends 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


LEASE enter my, subscription at your 
i Introductory Rate of 5 months for one 
dollar. 


I enclose check or currency. 


UU te ea cicle velcucetcncecveccescsceéasecececeseesecs 


A FULL YEAR FOR $2.00 
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Pleasantries 


Beautiful Printed Batiste that ought to 
sell anywhere for 2c. a yard, 15c. a yd.— 
Advertisement in Manchester (N. H.) 
paper. 

* * 

Henry Ford once said there is room 
enough for everybody in this world. 
Someone commenting on this statement 
said: ‘Henry seems to have forgotten 
pedestrians.” —Ecxhange. 

* * 

Mary was spending the afternoon look- 
ing at some Bible pictures in her Christ- 
mas gift-book. Presently she remarked, 
“Tt says, ‘Lot was told to take his wife and 
children and flee,’ but I can’t find the flea 
anywhere.’’—Methodist Times. 

* * 

Rastus: “Ah wants a divorce. Dat 
woman jes talk, talk, night and day. 
Ah can’t get no rest and Ah’m going 
crazy!’ 

Young Lawyer: ‘Well, what does she 
talk about so much?” 

Rastus: ‘‘She doan’t say.”—Hxachange. 

. oe 


A visitor asked little Alice how old she 
was, what grade she was in at school, and 
so on. Finally Alice felt that she should 
show some interest in his affairs, so she 
asked how many children he had. He 
answered that he had five. ‘My!’ ex- 
claimed Alice, ‘Show they do accumulate.”’ 
—Parenis. 

* * 

‘“‘H’m,” the publisher murmured. “Your 
handwriting’s so indistinct I can hardly 
read these poems of yours. Why didn’t 
you type them before bringing them to 
me?” 

“Type ’em?” the would-be poet gasped. 
“D’you think I’d waste my time writing 
poetry if I could type?”—Des Moines 
Register. 

* * 

A farmer who went to a large city to see 
the sights engaged a room at a hotel and 
before retiring asked the clerk about the 
hours for meals. 

‘We have breakfast from 7 to 11, dinner 
from 12 to 8, and supper from 6 to 8,” ex- 
plained the clerk. 

“Look here,’’ inquired the farmer in 
surprise, ‘“what time am I goin’ to see the 
town?’’— Houston Post. 

* * 

Doctor Abrams was called to a barber 
shop where Sam, the Negro porter, was 
lying unconscious. Doctor Abrams worked 
on him for a long time, and finally revived 
the man. 

“How did you happen to drink that 
stuff?”? he asked the patient. ‘‘Didn’t you 
see the label on the bottle? It said ‘poi- 
Sona 

Sam: ‘Yes, doctor, but I didn’t believe 
ate. 

Doctor Abrams: “‘Why not?” 

Sam: “Because right under that it said 
‘Lye.’ ’—B’ nai Brith Mi agazine. 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 


receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
All Souls’ Church, New York 
330 South Dearborn St. 2400 Allston Way 
Chicago, Ill. Berkeley, Calif. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 


children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President, 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
° ¢ 
Theological School 
Founded 1844 
trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address ; 
President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave. 
Chicago 


THE COMMISSION ITS WORK 
OF APPRAISAL ITS FINDINGS 


Rev. FrepERIcK M. Exiot, Chairman 


one of the features of the 


MID-WESTERN CONVENTION 


of the 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
ST. LOUIS MARCH 28-29 


The Cincinnati Conference 
Recommended that the 
Present Service Pension Fund be Increased 
and urged each church to include 
in its budget 
a Contribution to the Pension Society 


Is your church doing its part? 


ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treas. _ 
180 Longwood Avenue ot tr Boston, Mass. 


Our National Drive for More Readers 


Dr. Frederick M. Eliot says : 


‘‘The Commission of Appraisal has repeatedly 
made known its belief that one of the most im- 
portant factors in restoring the general denomi- 
national morale must be a large increase in the 
circulation of The Christian Register. The present 
‘National Drive for More Readers’ is precisely in 
line with the recommendations of the Commis- 
sion, and we believe it deserves wholehearted and 
enthusiastic backing from Unitarians throughout 


the country.’’ 


